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from the editor’s desk 


We live inhope: 


This issue of Our Fourfooted Friends marks a turning point in our 
publishing philosophy. 

In the past, our editorial pages have run the full range of topics of 
interest to animal lovers: Pet care, nutrition, history, human interest, adoption, and a 
wide array of other subjects. The only topic not covered in any depth is the topic of 
euthanasia, or mercy killing of animals. 

Our failure to write about the topic was governed by the feeling that it might 
affect the sensibilities of our readers. Perhaps this was a correct evaluation, perhaps 
not. But we feel very strongly that the topic merits serious consideration now. 

People simply do not know the reasons why society sanctions the putting of 
thousands of old, ailing or otherwise unwanted pets to sleep. And they should know 
the role of the humane society in this procedure, and how it handles this unfortunate 
activity. 

If, through understanding, we can create a more enlightened public of 
responsible pet owners, we can eventually eliminate the need for mass euthanasia. 

That is our hope. The realization of this hope lies with you. 


CL led 


Carlton E. Buttrick 


a question to all pet 


HOW MANY ANIMALS WERE YOU 
RESPONSIBLE FOR PUTTING 


OWNETS 


TO DEATH THIS YEAR? 


In all of recorded history, society has always had 
the need to dispose of the unwanted or the incurably 
sick animal. Yet man, as an individual, has generally 
been unwilling to assume personal responsibility for the 
act, preferring to leave the task to others. 

So man has resorted to a variety of means, such as 
turning the animal loose, or bringing him to a shelter 
or a veterinarian to put the creature to sleep. 

Man justifies animal euthanasia for many reasons, 
and everyone probably knows of many such cases: 
the dog is too old or sick, or he has bitten people. Or 
the cat is destructive of furniture. Or they no longer 
can afford a pet. Or they have moved from a house to a 
small apartment. There are hundreds of reasons. Some 
are justified. Others are not. 


Pet Population Explosion 

But these are individual cases, and affect a relative- 
ly small number of animals. The real problem is caused 
by the millions of animals who are born each year and 
for whom no individual assumes responsibility. This 
situation is known as the Pet Population Explosion and 
is the chief reason for euthanasia. 

Consider this fact: 

The pet owner who permits his male dog or cat to 
roam should be aware that his pet will probably sire a 
few hundred pups or kittens within a year. And 
the pet owner who lets his female pet out unleashed is 
often chagrined with the one or two unwanted litters 
she produces each year. This increases our pet popula- 
tion by thousands within a year, hundreds of thousands 
in the next year or two and millions in ten years! 

What happens then? The owner will attempt to 
give them away. He will post notices in local stores, 
even take a classified ad in the local newspaper. But 
most are not placed and usually are given to shelters or 
humane societies ‘‘for placement’. And with that, the 
individual considers his responsibility ended. 

But what then? 


Unable To Find Homes 

Humane societies are unable to find homes for all 
animals left with them. Nor for the hundreds of thou- 
sands of unlicensed and unclaimed animals that are 
picked up in the streets each year. 

Society, which is responsible for the birth of these 
animals, is unwilling or unable to adopt and protect 
them. 

Of all the animals that end up in public pounds 
and shelters, including the sick, the injured, the stray 
and the unwanted, three out of five have to be put to 
sleep. 

Because society cannot, and should not, keep all 
the animals in kennels indefinitely. The incoming crop 
of new, unwanted pets grows day by day. There simply 
aren’t enough kennel spaces available. 

Then what? 


A Grim Responsibility 

Then society imposes upon animal shelters the 
grim responsibility of disposing of the tremendous 
surplus of unwanted animals. And society thereby is 
responsible for euthanasia, which it generally opposes, or 
at the very least, prefers not to think about. 

To an organization such as the Animal Rescue 
League of Boston, with a record of three-quarters of 
a century of caring for animals, there is no more dis- 
tressing reality than the fact that it must put thousands 
of animals to death each year. 

The League sets certain criteria for how it will per- 
form this function, so let us tell you about the high alti- 
tude-low pressure method of euthanasia which the 
League has used for some years. 

This is a simple procedure. An animal is placed in 
a chamber and the air pressure is reduced quickly to a 
simulated altitude of 55,000 feet. Animals inside the 
container undergo hypoxia, or lack of oxygen to body 
tissues similar to that which occurs at high altitudes, 
producing unconsciousness and then death, which is 
rapid and painless. 


Developed By Air Force 

The method was developed after experiments by 
the U.S. Air Force School of Aerospace Medicine with 
altitude chambers during World War II, when pilots 
tended to “lapse into unconsciousness” at certain alti- 
tudes, usually after developing sensations of euphoria or 
well-being. These experiments led to the conclusion that 
high altitude simulation was a most painless method of 
inducing death. 

Recently a panel, commissioned by the Executive 
Board and the Council of Research of the American 
Veterinary Medical Association, carefully reviewed 
reports and data on more than 20 methods of euthana- 
sia for which reliable scientific information could be 
obtained. Their findings and recommendations, report- 
ed in the March 1st, 1972 issue of the Journal of the 
American Veterinary Medical Association, have had 
broad applications for humane societies and animal shel- 
ter facilities throughout the nation. 


Criteria For Evaluation 
In evaluating the many methods of euthanasia or 
induction of painless death, the panel considered a 
number of factors, including: 
1. Capability to produce death without pain 
2. Time required to produce loss of consciousness 
and death 
Reliability 
Safety for people involved 
Emotional effect on observers 
Economic feasibility 
Potential environmental impact 


Fe eae 


According to this panel, barbituate anesthetics, 
carbon monoxide gas and hypoxia, induced by rapid 
decompression (high altitude-low pressure) are among 
the most satisfactory methods of animal euthanasia in 
use today. In fact, the panel members concluded that 
the sometimes controversial rapid decompression or high 
altitude method is ‘rapid, humane, suitable for euthana- 
sia of a large number of animals, and presents little 
hazard to the operating personnel”. 

Quick And Painless 

“Unconsciousness and collapse of the animal 
occurs in less than one minute and may occur as 
rapidly as 20 to 25 seconds following decompression”, 
the panel reports. Although some twitching of limbs 


and other evidence of lost muscular control may occur, 
the panel points out that ‘inasmuch as the animals are 
unconscious, they are completely unaware of this reflex 
activity and death occurs without any painful sensation’”’. 


High Altitude Humane 


At its 99th Annual Meeting in San Diego, Califor- 
nia last fall, the delegates to The American Humane As- 
sociation, the National Federation of both Child and 
Animal Protective Societies in the United States, unani- 
mously adopted a resolution reaffirming its position on 
the high altitude-low pressure method of euthanasia as 
an acceptable and humane death for animals. Speaking 
at that Convention, Captain Martin Passaglia, Jr.,an 
officer in the U.S. Navy Medical Corps, who has had 
extensive experience in the field of aero-physiology 
and is a recognized authority on high altitude studies 
stated: 

“The administration of a lethal dose of barbituate 
may be the method of choice for a single, benign, mori- 
bund animal; but for those exceedingly large numbers of 
spirited, intractable animals, the low pressure method 
should be considered as an efficient, quick and humane 
method of euthanasia well within the definition of 
humane treatment. To knowledgeable and informed 
individuals, this method provides a workable, highly ef- 
ficient and inexpensive solution to the most distasteful 
problem which must be addressed by animal welfare 
agencies on a continuing basis. The role of executioner 
is a difficult and repugnant one for all of us to play 
because of the physical and emotional demands imposed 
by handling the animals and witnessing their destruction. 
The application of a humane, mechanical method which 
minimizes the intimate handling of the animals, as well 
as the distasteful observation of the animals as they ex- 
pire, certainly provides for greater psychological accep- 
tance by all involved. 


Public Attention Needed 

“Perhaps if our animal welfare agencies were not 
overwhelmed with the ever-increasing and unwanted 
animal populations, none of the previously mentioned 
methods would be necessary, and the limited number of 
voluntarily presented animals could be euthanized indi- 
vidually. However, this is not the case, nor will it ever 
be so until public attention is focused on this acute, 
almost epidemic problem of animal over-population 


and will accept its share of the responsibility for the 
resolution. High altitude euthanasia is not the answer; it 
is a method - a good, efficient, humane method”. 


New and Modern Equipment 

The high altitude euthanasia equipment used by 
the Animal Rescue League of Boston is of new, modern 
design, and is maintained and tested at frequent intervals 
to insure its accurate and humane operation. 

The League joins with organizations in over 300 
cities who have adopted this method of euthanasia as 
being superior to any other system of mass animal 
destruction. It is painless and humane, economical, easy 
to operate, and easy to maintain. 

We will continue to support research into the 
whole broad area of methodology and continue to hope 


Ya a OY 
ale ioe 


Several new books of more than casual interest to 
animal lovers have crossed our desk recently. All are 
fascinating reading and contain a wealth of information 
on the health, feeding and behavior of the family pet, as 
well as other animals. Perfect for gift-giving, they make 
a welcome addition to any library. 


The Dog Lover’s Reader, an anthology edited by 
Timothy T. Clarke, should appeal to just about every- 
one, not just dog owners. It’s a storehouse of fact and 
fiction, the works of some of the world’s most famous 
writers -- Jack London, Rudyard Kipling, John Stein- 
beck, E.B.White, to name a few. It’s a veritable round- 
up of true stories, humor, keen psychological insights, 
unusual information, cartoons and great fiction about 
man’s most devoted friend. Hart Publishing Co.,$12.50. 


The Flight of the Snow Geese, by award-winning 
naturalists Jen and Des Bartlett, captures with text and 
dramatic pictures all the wonder of the annual snow 
goose migrations -- which range all the way from Siberia 
across the Aleutians, from the Northwest Territories of 
Canada, from Greenland to the icy shores of Hudson 
Bay, then south for more than 2500 miles to Texas and 


BOOK REVIEW 


that it may be possible some day to develop newer and 
possibly better methods. 

But, in the meantime, we will continue to strive 
for the day when mass euthanasia will no longer be 
necessary. 

That day can only come when all pet owners are 
responsible pet owners, and will leash and keep their 
animals under control at all times, and will have their 
pets spayed and neutered. These two simple practices 
alone can substantially cut down the number of 
euthanized animals in the United States. 

Pet owners who do not follow these simple rules 
bear a share of the responsibility for putting millions of 
defenseless pets to death. 

It’s a heavy burden to carry. 


the Gulf of Mexico. A superb nature book, it traces the 
complete migratory cycle of thousands of snow geese 
and a few of their feathered friends. Stein and Day Pub- 
lishers, $8.95. 


Raising Your Dog, by Rosanne Amberson, is a 
complete illustrated guide containing all the latest canine 
research findings, both nutritional and medical. Fea- 
tures over 183 show-how’ photographs which 
graphically give instant instructions on all phases 
of dog care. Crown Publishers, $8.95. 


Classic Lines, by Richard Stone Reeves and Patrick 
Robinson, is an original autographed art book with over 
100 paintings, drawings and sketches of champion 
horses, as well as prose which brings to life the Sport of 
Kings. Among 65 full-color paintings of the Classic win- 
ners are five great stallions from which almost every 
champion racehorse in the world is descended, illustrat- 
ing his most famous descendents and capturing the 
essence of the entire bloodline in both word and pic- 
ture. Southern Living Gallery, Box 2463, Birmingham, 
Ala. $25.00. 


New England Aquarium-World’s Largest Fish 'Tank 


At the New England Aquarium, you can watch an 
intrepid attendant feed a ferocious shark in the shadowy 
depths of the world’s largest enclosed circular fish tank, as 
huge sea turtles, moray eels and a school of striped bass 
swim slowly by. 


With more than 2,000 fishes in 60 exhibits, the New 
England Aquarium offers visitors a unique adventure into 
the “world of water” through education, research and re- 
creation. 

Opened officially in June, 1969, the current aquari- 
um replaced the old City Aquarium on Castle Island, 
which closed its doors in 1954. Boston had been left with 
only dim reminders of its nautical past, until 1957, when 
a group of businessmen headed by David B. Stone propos- 
ed to Mayors Hynes and Collins the dream of a privately 
operated, non-profit institution: the New England Aquari- 
um Corporation. More than $5 million was donated by 
various foundations, corporations and individuals and in 
the Spring of 1966 the cornerstone was laid. 

Innovative architects, Cambridge Seven Associates, 
created a design for the building unique in that its only 
light comes from the tanks -- simulating the world of semi- 
darkness. The visitor’s attention is focused on the 
200,000 gallon giant ocean tank, which rises four stories. 
More than 200 fish inhabit the tank, the world’s largest, 
and scuba divers descend into its 23-foot depths to feed 
the many and varied creatures who live there. 

Located on the first level is a salt water tray where 


harbor seals, sea lions and a fur seal cavort to the delight 
of visitors. There are four major galleries and a Children’s 
Aquarium arranged along the interior sides of the build- 
ing, with exhibits distributed according to environmental 
type. These include temperate marine, fresh water, cold 
marine and tropical marine exhibits. 


Coordinated with the living displays are descriptive 
panels with large transparencies depicting animal behavior, 
fish sounds and signals, commercial fishing, ocean dyna- 
mics and angling tips. In the Harbor View Room, the visi- 
tor may rest or he may push one of the many buttons on 
the mammoth navigational map which details areas of 
harbor pollution, water and air temperature and wind 
direction. 

The ship, Discovery, is moored in the slip along- 
side the Aquarium. It is designed as a floating exhibit for 
the display of marine animals and houses a permanent 
“crew’’ of sea lions, dolphins and small whales who cavort 
in a performance pool in a 1,000 seat observer stadium. 

All of the exhibits are designed to have wide age 
appeal, and since its opening in June, 1969, the New En- 
gland Aquarium has each year played host to more than 
750,000 men, women and children. 

The New England Aquarium, Central Wharf, is open 
9 to 5 weekdays, Fridays until9 P.M. and 9 to 60n 
Saturdays, Sundays and Holidays. Closed: Thanksgiv- 
ing, Christmas and New Years. Admission: $3.50 for a- 
dults; $2.00 children 6 through 15; under 6 free. 


Annual Report 1975 


Ever-increasing costs, changing patterns of pet ownership, and new modes of animal control in suburban areas have combined to 
make the past fiscal year a challenging and difficult one. Yet Animal Rescue League services continue in 
high demand, and the League continues to uphold a high standard of humane activity. 


begs 


Collected by Agents - 4176 

Brought to See a 6,306 

Clinic ey 

Investigation Dept. 6, 215 | 

Sheldon Branch _ 2,898 

Pine Ridge Branch _ |. 

Cape Cod Branch i684 

37,949 33,686 


TOTALS 


Number of Investigations 2, 334 
Horses Destroyed 0 - 
Dogs Placed in NewHomes 3945 | 
Dogs Returned to Owners 2,206 


PET PLACEMENT AND LOST-AND-FOUND 
Arthur G. Slade, Director of Operations 


One of the most pleasant activities in our service to animals at 
headquarters shelter is the placement of young, healthy animals in 
new homes. We were fortunate in being able to place nearly 4600 
such animals with new owners who were carefully screened by our 
Adoption Supervisor. Frankly, there are instances when we 
decline to make a placement when we feel the prospective pet 
Owner can not or will not provide proper care and treatment for 
the animal. Thus, placements for the sake of sheer numbers is not 
our goal. Permanent placement in good homes where they will 
receive loving care is the true humane purpose of our adoption 
services. 


We feel the comments we receive from new pet owners reflect the 
importance and success of this program. We would like to share a 
few samples of these comments with you to demonstrate this 
point. 
“The kitten is very well-adjusted, affectionate and clean. 
| find your services are very good, especially the neutering/ 
spaying service.” 


“| appreciate the kind and thoughtful treatment by all of 
ma 


your personnel. 


“We are more than happy with the new member of our 
family. She has adjusted wonderfully and is a joy. | was 
very impressed by the cleanliness of the kennels and the 
most helpful attendant. | will not hesitate to inform my 
friends about the Animal Rescue League.” 


“| love our new puppy! She is very well adjusted and 
healthy and happy. Your Rescue League deserves lots of 
credit for the lives you save.” 


The Lost-and-Found Department has been active all year receiv- 
ing, tracing and making every effort to return lost pets to their 
rightful owners. If dog owners realized how much quicker and 
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Carlton E. Buttrick, 


President 


Cattle 
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easier a lost dog can be reunited with its family when it is wearing 
accurate and current license tags and other identification, we are 
certain that many more pet owners who love their animals would 
provide this protection. Headquarters Lost and Found efforts 
resulted in the return of 1579 pets to their owners. The vast 
majority of pets returned to their owners are ones who are taken 
into our shelter, but in June this Department helped in a more un- 
usual way which is explained in the letter of thanks. 
“Thanks to the alertness of your Lost-and-Found, we were 
able to recover our airedale, Bart, after we had given him up 
forever. Bart was kidnapped from Brookline on June 9, and 
taken to Cambridge where he escaped from the kidnapper 
(who removed his collar and tags). There he was found col- 
larless and tagless by some kind people who took him in 
and placed an advertisement in the Boston Globe. My hus- 
band and | were looking for the dog in Brookline and 
would have missed the ad entirely (it only appeared one 
day) if the Pet Patrol had not called us. As it was, we were 
able to identify Bart and got him back on Wednesday ,June 
18, one week and two days after he was taken. Please 
accept the enclosed check as a token of our gratitude 
and esteem for the service you perform for the community. 
| wish there were something more | could do to show how 
very grateful we are. Thank you from the bottom of our 
hearts. ”’ 


COLLECTION AND RESCUE SERVICE (OPERATIONS) 


The agents of our Collection and Rescue Service responded to 
19,868 calls during 1975 to bring aid to all types of animals in a 
multitude of needs. The calls range from the collection of un- 
wanted pets to emergency needs of sick and injured animals to 
still others that find themselves in precarious circumstances which 
sometimes come close to defying solution and explanation. There 
were several instances where young kittens and puppies with their 
natural curiosity found themselves trapped by poking their heads 
into small holes in the back of kitchen appliances and were unable 
to back out again. Relief was usually accomplished by lubricating 
the neck area and getting the animal to relax a bit. 


One of the strangest cases involved the rescue of a Labrador Re- 
triever from the steel superstructure of a bridge in East Boston. 
Agent Dan Bibel responded to the distress call from motorists who 
observed the dog’s plight high above the roadway of the bridge. 
At first he was puzzled as to how he could reach the dog. The on- 
ly way up to the dog’s treacherous location was by means of a 
steel bridge ladder that was perfectly vertical. Mr. Bibel climbed 
the ladder and finally reached the trembling dog with the constant 
fear that any false move might send either or both of them plung- 
ing into the water many feet below. In true fireman’s fashion, 
Dan carried the dog over his shoulder down the ladder to safety. 
We have been baffled ever since to understand how the dog ever 
got into such a predicament. 


INSPECTION AND INVESTIGATION (OPERATIONS) 


The Inspectors who handle the work of inspection and investiga- 
tion have been busy throughout the year handling 2334 cases 
which involved 41,003 animals of every size and description. 
They have handled a number of prosecutions for the neglect and 
abuse of animals. Another court activity that has taken a consid- 
erable amount of time is the prosecution of many, many delin- 
quent citations for violations of Boston's leash law which were 
issued by the League in its attempt to enforce the animal control 
ordinances. Each violator is allowed 21 days to pay or contest the 
$10.00 fine. Unfortunately, many people have not heeded this 
requirement and several of the district courts have been most 
cooperative, but others have been unable or unwilling to handle 
the processing of these complaints. 


Our Quarantine Inspector quarantined 1500 animals within Bos- 
ton, in the League’s continuing rabies contro! program. There 
were no cases of rabies in Boston, but a watchful quarantine ef- 
fort is vitally important to the safety of public health. Rabies is 
an ever present threat and the fact that a positive case was discov- 
ered at Fort Devens last year makes the threat closer than ever. 


During the Christmas season, the inspection staff delivered 455 
Christmas dinners to deserving horses in the greater Boston area in 
accordance with this long-time holiday tradition. We are once 
again grateful fo the Blue Seal Feed Company for donating the 
horse feed. 


HUMANE EDUCATION: 
Richard W. Bryant, Director 


Education programs and tours to students at the League’s head- 
quarters. 

Total: 34 programs Attendance: 813 
Educational presentations in Massachusetts schools - 

Total: 19 programs Attendance: 2345 
Type of programs, League’s goals and services, pet owner respon- 
sibilities, animal behavior. 

Radio programs: 3 Television Programs: 3 
Marionette programs presented in Massachusetts schools by 
Judith Klein and Karen Karten: 

Total: 72 programs Attendance: 21,436 
“Three Little Pigs’, ‘“Hansel and Gretel”, ‘Peter Rabbit”. 
A.R.L . displays: Earth Day - Boston Common, National Dog 
Week - Burlington Mall, Annual Fair, other activities. 

As trustee of the Baxendale Memorial Foundation, the 
League conducted the Animal Friends Summer School programs. 
We hosted over 350 youngsters during two three-week sessions. 
Some of the classes offered included farm animals, dog obedi- 
ence training, care of pets, native wildlife, marine ecology, and 
photography. 

In addition,we hosted forty-five inner-city Boston young 
sters for a week in June at the Summer School. This program 
was the conclusion to the animal care courses we have been 
conducting during the winter and spring for the students at the 
Charles E. Mackey School. 

The Summer Schoo! was also the site for an adult work- 
shop for approximately 65 humane educators from all over the 
United States. Jointly sponsored by the League and the American 
Humane Association, the workshop consisted of two days of 
training programs and discussions with an objective of providing 


the instructors with up-to-date education techniques and pro- 
grams for use in their own humane society areas. 

The League’s Annual Pet Show was held for well over 150 
youngsters and their pets in North Falmouth during August. 

An “Animal Life’’ program for a biology class of thirty 
eighth grade students at the Charles E. Mackey School in Boston 
was begun by us in October. This unique project is being offered 
to this ‘Magnet’ school under a federally funded program. 

We have developed and coordinated a volunteer program 
for high school and college students. Twenty students became 
‘animal care interns’ for the League during the school year. Each 
student donates his efforts in our Veterinary Clinic, Lost-and- 
Found Kennels, Pet Adoption Center, Education Department, 
and the Law Enforcement Division. 

The Animal Friends Club, now in its second year, current- 
ly has 699 members. Each youngster receives a one year sub- 
scription to “Paws and Claws’’ a monthly newsletter featuring 
stories, contests, games and quick tips on properly caring for and 
learning to appreciate all animal life. 

A new Pet Care Information Center was built this year at 
the Children’s Zoo to replace the older building which the zoo 
needed as a membership booth. The new building is roomier, 
bright and easier to clean. The Center is open and staffed by 
friendly League personnel during zoo hours. 

We welcomed John Mayer to the Education staff in De- 
cember. John is a native of Connecticut. He studied at Boston 
College where he received his B.A. in Speech and Theatre. 

We are in our fourth year of conducting dog obedience 
training classes at the League. Each Tuesday evening we host 
two classes of 15 people and their dogs, helping them to teach 
their pets to be well-mannered and obedient. 

We continued to coordinate the ‘Pet Patrol’’ service 
sponsored by the League and radio station WCOP. Each day we 
receive calls of lost and found pets, match them against our 
own records, and then notify WCOP of the announcement 
to be broadcast to the public. 

This department sent out thousands of brochures on the 
proper care of dogs, cats, and small animals, to students and 
teachers in every state of the union. 

“Pet Care Corner’’ columns are produced and sent weekly 
to more than sixty different newspaper editors in Massachusetts. 

This year saw the debut of the League’s new color film, 
“A World To Build”. Feeling that kindness is a stepping stone to 
a better world, ‘‘A World To Build” shows how acting kind and 
teaching kindness, through our animal friends, will influence 
both children and adults to a feeling of brotherhood toward all 
living beings. 


ANIMAL CLINIC: 
Natalie L. Knowles, D.V.M., 
Director, Veterinary Medicine 


During the past year the clinic has continued to function in a 
manner similar to that of previous years. We have handled as out- 
patients many of the common afflictions of pets such as one 
might encounter in any busy, small animal practice. In fact, 
health care was provided to 17,550 animals which represents an 
increase of 610 over the number treated the previous year. 


Our spay and neuter program, coupled with minor surgery and 
fracture repair, has continued to be performed by each member 
of the veterinary staff ona rotational basis. Immunization against 
the various viral diseases of pets is provided at the owner’s request. 


As the pet population increases, so does the importance of the 
League’s spay and neuter program. In the fiscal year just ended, 
1,723 shelter animals were spayed, a slight increase over the 
year before, while another 803 male pets were neutered. The 
total of 2,526 spay and neuter operations compares most 
favorably to the 2,146 surgeries performed in 1974. 


Again, in an effort to control the dog population, the veterinary 
staff initiated during the year, a program of neutering as many 
male dogs for adoption as possible, and by year’s end had castrat- 
ed 279. 


It also should be noted that the veterinary staff is responsible for 
the health care of the thousands of animals sheltered at head- 
quarters last year. 


LIVESTOCK CONSERVATION DEPARTMENT 
John Norton, Director 


In 1975 more people were made aware of the need for safe hand- 
ling and humane care for farm animals than ever before. Due to 
increased activities in all six New England states, the department 
created an awareness of the many problems agricultural animals 
have. Through continued use of the media, displays, and the disse- 
mination of many types of literature, the general public was made 
aware of the fact that our large animals need the same loving care 
and attention that our small four-footed friends require. 


Highlights of 1975 included: 

-Drafting shipping regulations with the USDA, specifically de- 
signed to provide regulations for control of the shipment of 
horses by boat. 

-Publication of ‘Trucking Horses’, a pamphlet designed for the 
individual transporting horses by vehicles in New England. 


-Displays at four major New England Fairs. These units specifical- 
ly called attention to areas that cause some of the $800 million 
dollars lost in the livestock industry and how they can be cor- 
rected. It is estimated that over one half million people saw 
these displays. 


-Publication of a “Farm Animals’’ brochure, continuing with the 
League series of animal care booklets. 


-Revision of New England Livestock Conservation’s publication 
now called ‘Ag Northeast’ and published bi-monthly, this maga- 
zine covers topics of livestock health care and safety. 


-Sponsorship of an equine fire safety clinic that called attention 
to the need for good stable fire prevention programs. 


-Set up an award program to recognize some of New England’s 
outstanding young people involved with livestock. Fire extin- 
guishers are presented to young stockmen that exemplify high 
standards of livestock conservation. 


-31 presentations and speaking engagements to groups throughout 
New England interested in livestock conservation. 


-Director John Norton appointed to chair the Youth Concern 
Committee of the Livestock Conservation Institute. National 
programs involving young people and livestock conservation will 
be developed. 

Other activities included serving on several breed organization 
committees, representation at many horse and livestock shows and 
sales throughout New England, inspection of slaughter houses 
and auctions, and improving the farm facilities at the Animal 
Friends Summer School. 


SHELDON BRANCH, SALEM, MASS. 
Sherman Bates, Manager 


During the year this shelter handled 10,567 animals, 
including 2,896 dogs, 7,344 cats and 327 miscellaneous 
birds and animals, of which 1,780 were adopted into new 
homes. 

In late July, Alan Urban, a graduate of Essex Agri- 
cultural School, was added to the permanent staff of the 
Sheldon Branch. 

Double disaster struck the Sheldon Branch early in 
the year when Sherman Bates was hospitalized on March 
30th with a serious ailment, and just one week later his 
wife and assistant, Norene, also  was_ hospitalized for 
necessary surgery. We are happy to report that these 
two fine people were, after a period of several months, 
able to return to work, Sherman on July 1 and Norene on 
September 2. During this period the League continued its 
animal welfare services, as we immediately employed Mrs. 
Merle Bourgeois to handle the shelter office, a job which 
she had become familiar with during vacation periods, 
and Inspector Steven Snurkowski of our headquarters 
staff volunteered to fill in for Mr. Bates. Agent Edward Hrul of 
headquarters also volunteered to work at Salem when needed. 
The League is most grateful to both men for their willingness to 
serve during this emergency. 
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DEDHAM BRANCH 


Arthur W. Foster, Supt. 

As anyone who visits the League’s Dedham Branch and Pine 
Ridge Cemetery for Small Animals can testify, it is a place of 
beauty which seems to respond to each of New England’‘s four 
seasons. Assisting Mr. Foster are Michael Thomas and Alfred Lo 
Conte, and as the visitor walks around the well- kept grounds and 
the cemetery he is enthralled by the flowering shrubs of spring, 
the flowers of summer, the autumn foliage and even the bright 
snow of winter. It was the beauty and peacefulness of this spot 
that attracted 99 people to select Pine Ridge as the last resting 
place for their deceased pets during the past year. An additional 
101 pets were cremated and the ashes of 34 buried in this garden 
of memory. 

This Branch also received 365 live animals for humane 


disposition. 


CAPE COD BRANCH, BREWSTER, MASS. 
Donald Westover, Manager 


Even as the pet population increases, it is interesting that 
the number of animals handled by the Cape Cod Branch has de- 
creased in each of the last three years. This is primarily due to the 
effective job done by the League as Dog Officer for the towns of 
Brewster, Chatham and Orleans. How effective is shown by the 
following: Of 466 stray dogs cared for at our Brewster shelter, 
402, or a whopping 90%, were returned to their owners. Nine 
placed in good homes, and only 33 destroyed. The owners of 
dogs running at large were handed 407 citations, and Mr. West- 
over made 111 court appearances, resulting in the collection of 
$3,560.00 in fines which were kept by the respective towns. 

The Brewster facility also serves as the shelter for stray dogs 
from Dennis, Harwich and Welfleet, and on occasion, for strays 
from Provincetown and Truro. Strays from these towns numbered 
475 of which 353, or 74.5% were returned to owners, another 33 
adopted and 88 destroyed. 

The above figures speak for themselves. 

In July, Grieg Johnson, the Assistant Manager, resigned 
and was replaced by Chesley (Chet) T. Farrell, who we believe 
will help to continue the Cape Cod Branch as a humane and re- 
sponsible agency on the lower Cape. 


Annual MEETING 


Come to the 
Animal Rescue League of Boston's 


ANNUAL MEETING 


WednesdayeApril 28, 1976*2:30 P.M. 


at 
League Auditorium 


Corner of Arlington & Tremont Streets 


Annual Meeting & Election of Directors 


touring 
e the league 
with a camera 


Johanna Toland, ‘76,Boston University 


During my photography class at Boston University, 
| was caught off guard one afternoon when asked to de- 
scribe a photo essay of my own choosing that | would 
like to execute. The situation was unique, for most 
photojournalists simply fulfill assignments dictated by 
others. My source of inspiration lay curled at my feet . 
. . Muffin, my one-and-a-half year old shepherd mutt. 

| decided | wanted to trace the life of a stray dog, 
from its initial interception by the Animal Rescue 
League, to its adoption and arrival in its new home. My 
knowledge of the ARL was such that | believed it func- 
tioned solely as a pet adoption center and veterinary 
clinic. After touring the facilities, | was enlightened tre- 
mendously as to the numerous operations and services 
performed by the League. 

| was told by Richard Bryant, Educational Services 
Coordinator of the League: “Every policy and every- 
thing we do here is for the benefit of animals.’ Seeing 
@ for myself the truth and beauty of his statement, the 
scope of my photo essay was widened. 


Two gentlemen wait their turn for veterinary services in the out- 
patient clinic. 
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Judy Klein, Richard Bryant, John Mayer, and “Mr. Bojangles” instruct the eighth graders of Mackey School in caring for their pets. 
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Richard Bryant and his dog, “Mr. Bojangles’; demonstrate the 
technique of teaching a dog to lay down on command. “Mr. Bojangles”’ 
is the League’s mascot, and is often called upon to perform during dog 


obedience. classes. 
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Dr. James Cavanaugh instructs Sandy Spile of Brighton about caring 
for the eye irritation of her pet, “Toby.” 
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Two six-week old puppies of mixed breed are among the several 
candidates for adoption at the ARL adoption kennel. 
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Richard Day, one of ARL’S ambulance drivers, exchanges smiles 
with a stray dog he fourd roaming the streets, before placing it in the 
ambulance for the journey back to the League headquarters. 
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A young man delivers a stray dog to Dr. Natalie Knowles, Director 
of Veterinary Medicine, where, hopefully, it will be claimed by its 
original owner. 
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SUMMER SCHOOL DATES SET 


Dates have just been announced for the eagerly 
awaited 1976 sessions of the Animal Friends Summer 
School on Cataumet, Cape Cod: 

Session |: July 5 to July 24 

Session II: July 26 to August 13 

Pet Show: July 31 

The half-day sessions are divided into two age 
groups, and are open to all youngsters who have comple- 
ted the first grade and up to 15 years of age. 

Registration pamphlets will be mailed out in May, 
and processed upon their return on a first-come, first- 
served basis. 


UNSHAGGY DOG STORY 


More on the life and times of Broadway Joe, the 
mooching mutt from Troy, N.Y. -- whose meanderings 
were originally reported in last June’s issue of our maga- 
zine. 

Of uncertain parentage -- part beagle, part terrier, 
part spaniel and nobody knows what all else — the lovea- 
ble pooch was originally adopted by Troy storekeepers 
who plied him with so many canine goodies that he deve- 
loped a kidney problem, in addition to excess poundage. 

The owner of the local beauty shop took him in and 
placed him on a strict diet, much to his dismay. He ran 
away and tried mooching meals along Broadway once 
more, but found that people weren't so free with tidbits 
these days. 

Found shivering recently in the Winter’s cold, Joe 
was picked up by sympathetic passers-by and deposited 
with the local kennel, where he was fed and comforted. 
We’re delighted to report that Joe has altered his uncon- 
ventional life style. Adopted by a suburban family in 
Mechanicville, N.Y., he now spends his days romping with 
other mutts and little kids -- and his nights snoozing at 
the foot of an adoring 13-year-old’s bed. 


SENATE APPROVES 200-MILE FISHING LIMIT 


Senate passage recently of a bill advocating the 200- 
mile fishing limit marked the climax of a process begun al- 
most three years ago when Rep. Gerry Studds (D-Mass.) 
and Sen. Warren Magnuson (D-Wash.) proposed the limit 
as an interim step to protect fish stocks until a treaty 
could be worked out at the UN Law of the Sea Confer- 
ence. 

A combination of forces - the shrimp and tuna in- 
dustries, the State Department and the Pentagon - had 


made a last-ditch effort to block the measure. Only the 
last-minute maneuverings of Sens. Edmund S. Muskie (D- 
Maine) and Warren Magnuson (D-Wash.) saved the day for 
200-mile supporters. 

The Senate bill would take effect July 1, 1977. 
That date must be reconciled with a House version effect- 
ive July 1, 1976. But barring unforeseen developments, 
there will certainly be a 200-mile fishing zone either by 
law or by treaty by mid-1977. 


HUB HOSTED POLYDACTYL PUSSYCATS 


A Boston University biologist claims he can trace 
the migration of early New England settlers by pinpoint- 
ing the whereabouts of extra-toed cats today. 

According to Professor Neil Todd, almost 7% of the 
cats in Greater Boston are afflicted with a deformity 
known as polydacty!, which can result in the formation of 
six or seven toes on either the front or back feet. 

It is believed that the original birth defect arose in 
Boston early in the history of the settlement. Many extra 
toed cats are also found in Canadian cities where Colonial 
Loyalists fled during the Revolutionary War. 

According to Prof. Todd, today’s centers of extra- 
toed cats are linked directly to Boston by these past im- 
migration patterns or by commercial contacts through 
shipping routes. 


LOVE AT FIRST SIGHT 


Forsaking traditional en- 
mity, this puppy and kit- 
ten pose for a St. Valen- 
tine’s Day portrait at the 
Animal Rescue League of 
Boston. They were among 
the many pets available for 
adoption at the League 
headquarters at Arlington 
and Tremont Streets, Bos- 
ton. 
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PET LIONS POSE PROBLEM 


Britain is overrun with lion cubs, according to con- 
cerned officials at Windsor Park Zoo, who cited recent il- 
legitimate sales of 9-week-old ‘‘tame cubs” by unscrupu- 
lous dealers to gullible apartment dwellers for $250 each. 

Since lions grow fast, their novelty as household 
pets is short-lived. This worries responsible animal men. 

There have been several minor incidents with the 
frisky cubs, and zoo spokesmen feel it is only a matter of 
time before someone is seriously hurt. 


MAN BITES FOX 


Asleep in his sleeping bag after an arduous day of 
maneuvers, a West German Army reservist was rudely 
awakened when a fox trotted into his tent and stepped on 
his face. 

Unable to get his hand out of the sleeping bag to 
ward off the animal, the astonished soldier bit the fox’s 
paw. The fox “howled like a baby,” and ran off. Shaken 
but unbitten, the soldier was treated for possible rabies 
exposure. 


STATE HOUSE GOING TO THE DOGS 


The State Commission to recodify the dog and cat 
laws will hold a public hearing on March 24, 1976 at 9:30 
A.M., in the Gardner Auditorium of the State House in 
Boston. 

Discussion on licensing, tattooing, regional animal 
control officers, spaying and neutering, an animal control 
board to oversee dog and cat research projects and im- 
proved standards for local dog pounds are among the for- 
ty proposals to be considered. The hearing is open to the 
public and we urge interested members to attend. 


SOCIABLE SENTRY STOLEN 


The owner of a fuel oil company in Irvington, New 
Jersey, recently purchased a ferocious-looking German 
Shepherd watchdog to combat a rash of neighborhood 
burglaries. 

He is now looking for a new security system. The 
dog - and a grand total of 75 cents - were stolen the other 
day. 


DYING BREED 

According to International Wildlife, the majestic li- 
on is a dying breed, and irresponsible African ranchers are 
to blame for a 100% decrease in the lion population of 25 
years ago. 

Determined to utilize African grasslands for the gra- 
zing of their cattle, the ranchers have been poisoning the 
king of beasts rather than providing him with relatively 
painless death by bullet. If the trend continues, there 
may be only a few thousand lions remaining by the turn 
of the century. 
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DOGS HAVE THEIR DAY 


There’s a bull market in the dog-show ring. In New 
York recently, at its first event of the year, the American 
Spaniel Club boasted 609 canine entries -- second largest 
show in the club’s history. 

Bidders came from eight foreign countries, as well as 
the U.S. A delegation of dog fanciers from Japan, and 
others from West Germany, Finland, the Netherlands, the 
Soviet Union, Brazil, Canada and New Zealand were wil- 
ling to pay up to four figures for fancy pedigrees. 


PUPULATION EXPLOSION 


According to the Guinness Book of Records, the 
largest recorded litter of puppies is one of 23 born on 
June 9, 1944 to “Lena,” a foxhound owned by Com- 
mander W.N. Ely, of Ambler, Pa. 


CRUELTY REPORTED ON CAPE 


Animal Rescue League agents at the Cape Cod 
Branch Shelter in East Brewster recently revealed an un- 
usually vicious case of cruelty to animals which occurred 
last December. 

League agent, Chet Farrell, rescued, along with 
Harwich police, a young, white, female German Shep- 
herd, found muzzled and bound with masking tape and 
wedged into the V-shaped fork of a large tree for 2 days, 
unable to reach the ground. 

Treated by a local veterinarian for dehydration, 
malnourishment and infection, the animal was _ later 
transferred to the Brewster facility of the Animal Rescue 
League. 

The dog’s owner was arrested by police and charged 
with cruelty. Adjudged guilty and given a suspended 
sentence, he was placed on probation for two to five years 
and fined $200, in addition to $50 court costs and $20 
medical costs. The judge strongly suggested that he seek 
psychiatric aid. 

The German Shepherd. happily, was successfully 
placed in anew home at the close of the trial. 


Need for bequests 


The League continues to rely on the generosity of its 
friends to meet the ever-expanding needs of our animal 
population. The cruel realism of inflation makes the 
League’s task in providing needed services more difficult 
than ever, but with continued support, the challenge can 
and will be met. 

In making a bequest to the League in your Will, please 
remember that the corporate title of our society Is 


‘“Animal Rescue League of Boston”, that it was incorpor- 


ated in 1899, and has no connection with any other 
similar society. 


Form of beouest: 


| give to the Animal Rescue League of Boston, the sum 


0] do! lars (Olt DLopenty,deschbe the 


property). The League’s address is: 10 Chandler Street, 
Boston, Massachusetts 02116 


Please join and help us 


Please enroll me as a member (or donor) of the Ani- 
mal Rescue League of Boston. | enclose payment 
of dues for the class of membership checked below: 

Patron, $500.00 

Life, $100.00 

Supporting, $35.00 annually 


Associate, $5.00 annually 


LJ 
[a] 
[a] Active, $10.00 annually 
) 
[#] 


Donor, Any amount 


Name 
Address 
City = en aneee 7-0 


Date 


Please mail your magazine, Our Fourfooted Friends, 
to the address given above. 
($1 of menibership fee covers subscription) 


Animal Rescue League of Boston 
P.O. Box 265, Boston, Massachusetts 02117 


There is, however, a lighter side to pet ownership, 
and these cartoons reflect that side. 


r 
The care of pets, and society’s responsibility 
for the humane treatment of animals, are serious business. 


= i 
“CAN'T YOU JUST TROT AROUND THE NEIGHBORHOOD 
LIKE OTHER DOGS ?” 


“| TOLD YOU NOT TO LET HIM SEE THE AMOUNT . NAT 


Animal Rescue League of Boston 
OF YOUR PAYCHECK” 


P.O. Box 265, Boston, Massachusetts 02117 


